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fortune and in health ? Only in a morally constituted world
could such sad experiences arise: they are attached as
consequences, not to any part of our natuie, in the
proportion it would hold in a perfectly z/;mioral or a
perfectly moral condition of being; but distinctly and
exclusively to excess. They aie the chaiacteristics of a
state where sin has room to be; to the mind that has
degiaded itself they come without suiprise, and as if in
answer to inner forebodings. They embody, in the very
framework of the world, the moral affections of its Author,
and reflect our own conscience in his works and ways,
not less than the disapprobation of men in theirs. The
just infeience to be drawn from a survey of such con-
sequences is simply this : that Prudence, m a world morally
constituted, where sin has to be visited, and a scale of
authority to be felt, will be different from what it else would
be, and have new elements of pain to deal with; that Duty
will modify Prudence by adding fresh terms to her problem;
not, that Prudence, out of its own essence, can ever consti-
tute Duty. Mere sentient susceptibility, filtered however
fine, gives no moral consciousness; but a moral conscious-
ness, like every other, cannot fail to be attended by joys and
sorrows of its own. Where the susceptibility of conscience
is already acute, its sufferings or satisfactions will be consider-
able enough for prudence to consult; and the good man
would be a fool, were he other than good. But m propor-
tion as the moral consciousness is obtuse, its pain and
pleasure, being fainter, may be neglected with greater im-
punity; Prudence may make up her accounts, throwing
away such' inappreciable fractions; and a bad man without
conscience, you cannot call a fool for not acting as if he had
one. He neglects no elements of happiness about which he
cares; and a career which would make better men miserable
brings him no distress. Compunction he escapes by his
insensibility; the sentiments of others are indifferent to him,
so long as he holds his place among companions on his own
level; and, short of the physiological penalties of nature and